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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 341.) 

Fifth day morning, [7th mo. 25th.) Dr. 
Chalmers left us yesterday morning. We parted 
with him the preceding night, aftera time of 
Scripture reading, silent waiting, and prayer, in 
which [ had fervently to commend him and his 


family to the grace of God. His visit has been 


memorable indeed. 


From Dr. Chalmers. 
Edinburgh, August 29th, 1833. 

I arrived at home only yesterday, and this is 
the reason why you have been so long without 
hearing from me. 
you of my safe arrival, and of the delivery of 
your kind letter and present to my children. 
They read it with the deepest interest; and I 
can assure you that they have all been inspired 
by you with the greatest desire to visit Earlham. 
Nothing could exceed the enjoyment I had un- 
der your roof; and if my own happiness was the 
only element included in the deliberation, I 
should not be long in re-appearing in the midst 
CCD iad a5 

I shall never forget your great kindness to me, 
somuch beyond my deserts, and my powers of 
requital, in any way. Earlham holds out many 
temptations, but the most powerful of them all 
is, that the companionships there, are those that 
[ most love; all its accompaniments, and chief 
of all, its society, are precious to me. May hea- 
ven’s best blessings rest upon you and yours ! 

Sth mo., 2ad. My birthday ; forty-five years 
eompleted in this mutable scene. Alas! what 
inexpreasible and multiplied causes have I for 
humiliation! But when I call to mind the spa- 
ring merey of my God, have I not equal cause 
for thankfuluess ? 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 17, 1855, 
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I waited till I could apprise | 


No. 23. 

3rd. This morning, in all probability, have 
the remains of my beloved friend, William Wil- 
berforce, been followed to their last home, in 
Westminster Abbey, by a large number of peers 
and commoners; a pomp which can have been 
nothing to him; but we may value a tribute paid 
to virtue, humanity, and religion. 

[Zartham.| 8th mo., 25th. On fourth day 
arrived the Bishop of Winchester, with his wife 
and four children; and our brother and sister 
Francis and Richenda Cunningham. C. Wode- 
house and E. Edwards were with us at dinner. 
We passed a very pleasant afternoon, and [ read 
the “Sketch of Wilberforce”’ to them in the 
evening. The bishop’s courteous and gentle 
manner, and evident sweetness of mind, are very 
endearing. Qn sixth day morning he read to 
us, 1 John v, evidently under great and tender 
feeling. I took a private walk with him before 
we parted, and enjoyed the sweet savor of his 
Christian mind, converse, and demeanor. 

9th mo., 12th. The [past] fortnight has been 
a memorable time to me. It was, I believe, well 
that I followed the secret impression of duty in 
leaving home, although at the time it seemed 
contrary to evidence. In consequence, 1 had 
the satisfaction of attending my dear mother’s 
dying bed, and of being with my beloved wife 
at a time of such deep and critical interest to 
her; a debt which | did, indeed, owe to so ten- 
der and devoted a companion. I arrived at 
Melksham on third day evening, and found my 
mother sinking into the arms of death; but she 
knew me, and seemed pleased with my coming. 
I do not think our beloved sufferer was devoid 
of consciousness ; but the tabernacle was in too 
low and shattered a state to allow of her making 
that consciousness much known to those around 
her. This state of things, when almost nothing 
but the suffering, sinking body meets our per- 
ception, is affecting, and in some degree trying 
to the faith ; but certainly there is no good rea- 
son why it should, in the smallest degree, affect 
our assurance of the immortality of the soul. 
This truth is no more disproved by half death, 
than by whole death; in fact, the life of the 
soul, and the dying and death of the body, are 
independent of each other. On one occasion she 
woke up inrather an extraordinary manner ; 
and, in the recollection of a letter received about 
a fortnight before, gave us clearly to understand 
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her wish, that money should be sent to the pious 
captain of a certain steam packet for the distri- 
bution of Bibles on the north coast of France. 
These were almost her last intelligible words. 
The funeral took place on the following fourth 
day morning; many Friends attended, and it 
was a peaceful and edifying occasion. 

In the prospect of resuming, for a short time, 
his religious labors in London, Joseph John 
Gurney writes :— 

11th mo., 20th. I look to it with a degree of 
awe, knowing my unfitness. For about two 
weeks longer, I expect to be employed at home, 
chiefly on the revisal of my work on our Dis- 
tinguishing Views. Thus Friends’ principles 
are a good deal brought before me, and have not 
been weakened in my mind by further research 
and thought. I feela sincere and earnest de- 
sire, that the “ wisdom from above, without par- 
tiality,” may be given to me, that all fear of 
man may be removed, and that wholesome, sound 
truth, may ever be upheld by me, in its purity 
and strength. 

12th mo. 27th. The Quarterly Meeting for 
London and Middlesex on second and third 
days, was a very favored time. 

I felt constrained in the men’s meeting, on 
third day, to give notice for a meeting, the next 
morning, of the Friends of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Deep was the conflict which I went through 
previously. I felt the ground difficult to tread 
on, and the responsibility great, but we were fa- 
vored with a noble meeting ; for which | felt very 
thankful. . , 

“The dangers of one-sidedness in religion,” 
he writes to Jonathan Hutchinson, a few days 
afterwards, “and the essential importance of em- 
bracing and holding fast the whole truth, were 
points which, with some others, arose in array 
before me. When this mountain was passed 
over, I found the tie which bound me to Lon- 
don, cut, as it were, in a moment—I mean for 
the present—and I gladly hastened home by 
mail that evening. 

I believe there is a fine work of grace going 
on amongst many of our younger Friends. Oh 
that they may be kept watchful, humble, impar- 
tial, obedient! Each of these epithets has a 
meaning of much importance.” 


Pe 
Norwich, 12th mo., 28th, 1833. 
My pear Frarenp,—I am best satisfied to ex- 
press the love and interest I feel for thee under 
thy present circumstances ;—new and surprising 
to me, I may truly call them. I can easily un- 
derstand how persons who have been educated 
in our Society, but who have never been prop- 
erly instructed in the true nature and scriptural 
grounds of our religious principles, sometimes 
find a place which they apprehend to suit them 
better, in other departments of the church; but 
that those who have undergone the process of 


REVIEW. 


convincement (which I had before supposed to 
have been thy case,) should turn their backs 
upon us, is, in my view, much more remarkable. 

Thou knowest, my dear friend, that words 

| have a variety of bearings ; and that if we use 
| the same phrases in different meanings, we are 

not likely to understand each other. 

The doctrine of “ universal and saving light” 
I apprehend to be identical with that which the 
Wesleyans call the doctrine of “ universal 
grace.” It is simply that the moral law of God 
is written by his Spirit, (through the mediation 
of Jesus Christ,) on the hearts of all men; and 
that every man, born into the world, has his day 
of visitation. This doctrine is held not merely 
by Friends, but by a large proportion of other 
Christians, especially the Methodists, of which 
thou wilt find ample proof in the first vol. of Dr. 
Adam Clarke's life. The late Wiliiam Wilber- 
force decidedly embraced it. He twice told me 
that he fully believed “that an effective offer of 
salvation is made to every man born into the 
world.” How could such an offer be made but 
by the Holy Spirit. The poet Cowper has an 
admirable passage on the subject, I think in his 
Truth. 

*¢ Let heathen worthies, whose exalted mind 

Left sensuality and dross behind, 

Possess, for me, their undisputed lot, 

And take, unenvied, the reward they sought. 

But still, in virtue of a Saviour’s plea, 

Not blind by choice, but destined not to see, 

Their fortitude and wisdom were a flame 

Celestial, though they knew not whence it came ; 

Derived from the same source of light and grace 


That guides the Christian in his swifter race. 
. . . . . > 


But let not him that shares a brighter day, 
Traduce the splendor of a noontide ray, 
Prefer the twilight of a darker time, 

And deem his base stupidity no crime.” 


These are my sentiments, and they have al- 
ways been those of our Society. Had we but 
half an hour together, I think | could show thee 
clear proof of them in the Scriptures. By that 
test, like all other doctrines, they must stand or 
fall. 

To speculate on the eternal prospects of tho 
heathen, I do not apprehend to be our business. 
We may rest assured that God will deal with all 
the rational workmanship of his hands, after a 
law of perfect equity. The only duty which we 
have to look to in reference to them, is to pro- 
mote, by every means in our power, the diffusion 
of gospel light amongst them. There cannot be 
a moment’s question that it is our plain duty to 
communicate to them the superior blessings which 
we enjoy ourselves. No persons were clearer on 
this point than some of the early Friends, espe- 
cially George Fox. Hast thou really ever given 
an attentive perusal to his deeply interesting 
journal ? 

From what I have now said, thou canst not 
fail to perceive in what sense Friends, (as well 
as others,) deem the work of the Spirit to be 
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“independent of the Holy Scriptures.”” Thou 
wilt surely not venture to deny that the Spirit 
graciously acted on the hearts of men, long be- 
fore the Scriptures existed, and that, had it not 
been for the “independent” operation of the 
Spirit, the Scriptures themselves could never 
have been a divinely authorized record. But my 
dear friend, with us, the work of the Spirit, and 
the precious gift of the Holy Scriptures are in 
close connexion. Friends have always asserted, 
just as strongly as other Christians, (and I ap- 
prehend more frequently,) that it is our bounden 
duty, diligently to read the Holy Scriptures, and 
that it isin the use and not inthe disuse of them, 
that we are to expect the guidance and govern- 
ment of the Holy Spirit. Canst thou point out 
any one doctrine in Scripture more plainly or 
emphatically stated than that the Spirit is be- 
stowed on those who truly believe in Jesus, as 
a Cleanser, as a Governor, and as a Guide into 
all truth; that they need not that any man 
teach them; but that “the anointing” will 
teach them all things, and is truth and no lie ; 
that the Spirit will take of the things of Christ, 
and show them to our souls? 

Woe will be to those, whether Friends or oth- 
ers, who let down this Christian doctrine; who 
refuse obedience to that Holy, inward Teacher, 
who guides the children of God by that safe 
and narrow way which alone leads to life ever- 
lasting. I own [ feel an extreme fear lest an un- 
willingness to take up our cross and follow Je- 
sus, should be at the bottom of the objections 
which some make to the testimonies of Friends. 
I do not say it is thy case. I hope not; but 
thou canst not too closely scrutinize thy motives, 
or too fervently and honestly ask counsel of God. 

Is it possible that thou canst seriously imagine 
that Friends, in pleading for their peculiar tes- 
timonies, make their appeals to the inward Guide 
alone, exclusively of the Scriptures? Such 
seems to me to be the importof thy letter. Such 
an appeal would be utterly at variance with their 
genuine principles. We assert that our testi- 
monies respecting baptism, the supper, silent 
worship, women’s ministry, &c., are not founded 
on any mere impressions made on our own 
minds, but on plain and simple Scripture ? 
Thou mayest, perhaps, differ from us in opinion, 
but it is surely a mistake on thy part, to ascribe 
an origin to those testimonies, which we our- 
selves entirely disavow, and which our forefath- 
ers as distinctly disavowed before us. The early 

‘riends were always ready to accept the Holy 
Scriptures as the only proper test, by which all 
their doctrines and opinions were to be tried. 
Every dogma, however specious, which yoes be- 
yond Scripture, or takes away from, or (above 
all) contradicts Scripture, they always professed 
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see that our érue views, (not the exaggerated ones 
falsely imputed to us,) on these several subjects 
are absolutely and entirely scriptural. As such, 
and as such only, I hold them as a part of that 
superstructure which the Lord himself would 
have us to build on the glorious, broad founda- 
tion of Jesus Christ and him crucified. 

From what I have now stated, thou wilt un- 
derstand the sense in which alone we declare the 
Spirit to be “ superior to the Scriptures.” Who 
will deny that the fountain is superior to the 
stream? And the omnipotent, all-wise producer 
to that which he is pleased to produce? But 
supposing a person to say, “I have such and 
such impressions which | take to be from the 
Spirit of the Lord,” and suppose that the Scrip- 
tures should contradict these impressions, dost 
thou really suppose that any true and sound 
Quaker would take the impression so made on 
his mind as a guide of superior authority to the 
Holy Scriptures? If such be thy idea of our 
principles, I must say that it is utterly false and 
unfounded. Certainly we should still hold the 
Holy Spirit to be superior to his own written 
word ; but we regard the Scriptures as an ivfal- 
lible standard, and the contradiction in question 
would afford us av unanswerable evidence that 
the impressions so made on the mind were not 
from the Spirit, but were a mere delusion of hu- 
man imagination. v? wks 

After a short interval at home, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1834, Joseph John Gurney 
again returned to his labors amongst Friends in 
London ; which were continued, with some in- 
termission, until the sixth month. “Two things 
have I desired,” he writes, in closing his Jour- 
nal for the year 1833 “ the first, that | may be 
enabled to abstain from my own works in reli- 
gion; the second, that | may be clear of the 
blood of all men. God alone can do the work 
for me.” 

Whilst in London he received the following 


From Jonathan Hutchinson. 


Gedney, 3rd mo., Ist, 183-4. 

Thou hast expressed a desire for my sympa- 
thetic remembrances in the prosecution of thy 
arduous engagements in London and its vicimity 
These thou hast, I believe, daily. If ever my 
heart be enabled to ascend by living aspirations 
to the throne of grace, 1 desire to bear thee 
upon it; and that thy true interests of every 
kind may be inseparably connected with every 
breathing and every cry for myself and others. . 


As I often find it easier to copy than to com- 
pose, I purpose occupying a part of the present 
sheet by the following extract from Henry Mar- 
tyn :—‘‘ It has been well observed by one, who. 


their willingness to reject as a mere delusion; | took a profound view of human nature, that 


and we make the same profession now. 
T have not time to go into the particulars al- 
luded to by thee; but never did I more clearly 


|there are three very different orbits in which. 
‘great men move and shine, and that each sphere - 
‘of greatness has its respective admirers. There 


356 
are those who, as heroes, fill the world with their 
exploits ; they are greeted with the acclamations 
of the multitude: they are ennobled whilst liv- 
ing, and their names descend with lustre to pos 
terity. Others there are who, by the brilliance 
of their imagination, or the vigor of their intel- 
lect, attain to honor of a purer and a higher kind. 
The fame of these is confined to a more select 
number; all have not a discriminating sense of 
their merit. A third description there is, dis- 
tinct from both the others, and far more exalted 
than either, whose excellence consists in a renun- 
ciation of themselves, and a compassionate love 
for mankind. In this order the Saviour of the 
world was pleased to appear, and those obtain 
the highest rank in it who, by his grace, are en- 
abled most closely to follow his example.” 

I very much admire the correctness of these 
views, particularly as regards the last, which I 
think the climax of hum:n excellence. In the 
class thus defined, I desire not only that thou, 
my dear friend, mayest ever be found, but that 
all thy labors, by word or writing, may have an 
uniform tendency to produce and to cherish such 
true disciples of Christ, of which the world has 
much need. And whilst it is admitted that such 
characters must not seek great things for them- 


| 
| 


its close mental exercises with it, but every item 
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in it has been marked by the loving kindness of 
our bord. 

The first of the eighth month in this year, the 
day on which, by the Emancipation Act, Slavery 
was to cease throughout the British dominions, 
was made a day of innocent enjoyment at Ack- 
worth School. Medals commemorating the event 
were presented to all the children, and they, on 
their part, joined in a subscription for the Negro 
Schools. In the evening coffee was provided for 
them in the open air, and the day closed with 
the reading of the 58th chapter of Isaiah, fol- 
lowed by an address from Joseph John Gurney, 
and a prayer of much feeling and solemnity from 
Mary Gurney. 

Towards the close of the year, Joseph John 
Gurney was again engaged in religious labors 
amongst Friends, in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don. 


To Jonathan Hutchinson. 


Farlham, Ist mo., 3rd, 1835. 
My reLoveD Frienp,—I am very desirous 
of again hearing from or of thee, for it seems 
long since we have received any tidings of thy 
health or spirits. May the year 1835 be replete 


selves, and that they need not expect the dis- with rich blessings to thee, both in body and 


tinctions of earthly grandeur or fame, either on 
a throne, in the academy, or in the senate ; but, 


| 


soul! ‘The God of hope fill thee with all joy 
and peace in believing, that thou mayest abound 


on the contrary, in following their despised and | in hope through the power of the Holy Ghost !’’ 


dishonored Master, may occasionally have to ap- 
pear as “spectacles to the world, and to angels, 
and to men;’’ still I must maintain the sublime 
and superior nature, both of their present reward 
and of their future prospects, which are no less 
than a foretaste of heavenly peace, even in this 
world, and in that which is tocome, life everlast- 
ing. In endeavoring to secure these, is it not 
worth while to make some sacrifices, and even, 
if it must be so, to suffer persecution, by being 
accounted as “the filth of the earth, and the 
offscouring of all things?” 

7th mo. 27th, First day. We have passed a 
comfortable solemn day, adescription particularly 
applicable to both eur meetings, and to the read- 
ing this evening. Much remembrance of the 
dead, and mueh sweet feeling of their “living 
to God.” My wife and [are intending to set 
off on our journey to Ackworth, early to-morrow 
morning. © gracious Lord, be pleased to be 
with those who go, and those who stay, preser- 
ving us from danger and temptation, keeping us 
always as in the hollow of thy hand! May we 
pert, may we meet again in Thee! 

Having returned from Ackworth, he writes : 

8th mo., 8th. The prayer with which the last 
entry concluded has been mercifully answered ; 
#8 I may acknowledge with humble gratitude. 
The dear party whom we left behind appear to 
have been, in every sense of the word, preserved 
unhurt, and we have been truly favored and 
blessed in our journey. It has indeed brought 


Many, various and deep, as have been thy con- 
flicts of mind, and painful as are the proofs yet 
permitted thee, that the enemy has not forgotten 
the art of tormenting the Lord’s children, my 
belief is, that, through all, thou canst acknow- 
ledge the immatable firmness of the rock under- 
neath. That foundation will never fail thee; 
and all the winds shall blow, all the waves beat 
in vain. 

The little book, which I sent thee some time 
since, has been well received both by Friends 
aud others, and as it relates to divine love, a 
theme so sweet and dear to thee, I trust it may 
have afforded thee some comfort in thy quiet, 
secluded hours. I feel assured that thy love to 
Him who “first loved us,” burnsin a flame, 
which, although it may not always appear bright 
to thyself, will never, never be extinguished, 
Blessed be the name of that adorable Redeemer, 
whose blood alone cleanseth from all sin. 

My dearest Mary and I have passed a very 
interesting, and, on the whole, encouraging time, 
since I last wrote. About five weeks were taken 
up by the various meetings and families of Kings- 
ton and Longford Monthly Meetings; and it 
was a great comfort to us to be permitted to la- 
bor together. I ventured to convene many pub- 
lic meetings, which cost me, as thou mayest 
believe, much feeling and sometimes conflict 
One of them, at Uxbridge, was attended by Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, the ex-king of Spain, and 
brother to Napoleon; and another at Jordans, 
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by William Penn, an amiable young man, the 


great grandson of our venerable Penn, who once 
attended that meeting, and now lies buried in 
the adjoining ground. It is a romantic and 
beautiful spot. We afterwards called on Wil- 
liam’s father, Granville Penn, of Stoke Park, a 
literary, invalided, old gentleman; and were 
much pleased with him, his house, and his fami- 
ly. I have since supplied his young people with 
a few religious books, and William promised me 
that he would read the No Cross, no Crown. 

Joseph John Gurney’s labors amongst Friends 
in London were now brought to a conclusion by 
a visit to the Friends of Westminster, in which 
he was accompanied by his wife, who had been 
lately “acknowledged” asa minister. On his 
return from this engagement he writes :— 

8rd mo., 3rd. No words can express the re- 
lief, (not without a most undeserved portion of 
real internal quiet and peace,) of having quite 
finished London and Middlesex. Of my beloved 
wife I may say, she has been a helper indeed. 
We have labored in close and uninterrupted uni- 
ty and harmony from house to house. 

3rd mo., 25th. My quiet retirement at home 
to-day is rendered the more agreeable by an im- 
proved state of health, and by the absence of 
any particular pressure of care. Earnest are 
my desires that grace may always be near to 
keep down “the enemies of my own household.” 
I endeavor from day to day to cast myself in 
faith on the infinite compassions of God in Christ 
Jesus. Here alone is my hope. The trials, sor- 
rows, and iniquities which abound on every side, 
are often the means of bringing me low, and of 
mantling me asin a dark shroud; but when I 
reflect on the display of the love and holiness 
of God, in the incarnation and death of his Son, 
| am cheered and comforted. That glorious dis- 
pensation contains in itself a sufficient and satis- 
fying proof of his infinite goodness; and, when 
to this proof is added the precious evidence of 
that divine influence, which calms, gladdens, 
cleanses, anoints, and still directs the Lord’s 
children as to a hair’s breadth, we have indeed 
abundant reason to bow before the Lord, in 
cheerful, believing acquiescence, under all his 
dispensations, and cordially to bless his holy 
name. 

(To be continued.) 


There is an unfortunate disposition in a man 
to attend much more to the faults of his com- 
panions which offend him, than to their perfec- 
tions which please him.— Greville. 


An indiscreet man is more hurtful than an ill- 
natured one; for, as the latter will only attack 
his enemies, and those he wishes ill to, the other 
injures indifferently both friends and foes.— 
Addison. 


REVIEW. 


MEMOIR OF ANN ECROYD, 
OF LOMESHAYE, COUNTY OF LANCASTER. 


Ann Eeroyd, the daughter of William Ecroyd, 
of Lomeshaye, in the county of Lancaster, was 
born on the 16th of 7th mo., 1822. 

From infancy, her constitution was delicate, 
and when nearly thirteen years of age, she had 
a severe attack of typhus fever, which for seve- 
ral weeks rendered her life very uncertain. In 
a few months, however, she was favored to re- 
cover her strength, and was well enough to be 
again placed at school to finish her education. 
Her return home, to form one of the family circle, 
was hailed with much pleasure, as she was of an 
affectionate disposition, and of very lively spirits ; 
and her general conduct and demeanor were such 
as to gain the esteem and love of her relatives 
and friends. 

In reference to this period of her life, she 
writes, “In my younger days, I at times fell 
into temptation so far as not to speak the truth. 
One instance I well remember, which has since 
given me much pain and sorrow of heart, but 
which, through the merey of my Saviour, who 
is ever ready to forgive, will, | humbly trust, be 
blotted out. Whilst 1 was at school, 1 do not 
know that [ ever told a direct untruth; but I 
was very much given to an impertinent manner 
of answering my teachers, and to doing things 
which I knew to be contrary to what they told 
me was right ; and in this way I gave myself up 
to the evil one.” 

Soon after she left school, the decease of a dear 
cousin, near her own age, was a close trial to her ; 
she thus notices this event, “2d mo., 1840.— 
After the death of my dear cousin, I felt very 
low. The thought of one so youny, like myself, 
being called away from earth, and that | might 
be the next, flashed across my mind ; but things 
did not then take that root that was needful to 
bring me to a sense of my poor lost state. Oh 
that it had wrought upon me that which I fully 
believe was designed, viz., to bring me to see 
the need of preparation, even in youth, for an 
eternal state.” 


Her feelings, at the period when her health 
began to decline, are thus recorded by herself: 
“Tn the spring of 1841, it pleased Divine good- 
ness, who alone knoweth best what is good for 
the children of men, to afflict me with a cough, 
which, not abating towards the end of the year, 
it was thought best to consult Dr. of Leeds, 
whither I accordingly went. He told me that 
he could not flatter me; he thought there was 
decidedly disease of the right lung, but that with 
great care it might for the present be retarded. 
My feelings at that time were not very poignant ; 
I was induced to hope the complaint was not so 
bad but that it might be removed; still the 
thought of eternity would often flash across my 
mind. My dear friends were, I dare say, more 
anxious than [; not that | felt peace of mind te . 
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be my portion, but my hopes were in the doctor’s 
skill: truly I was trusting in nothing but a fleshly 
arm. 

In order to be more immediately under Dr. 

*s care, I remained three months at the 
house of my beloved uncle, J T ’ 
who has since joined the glorious company in 
heaven. He was one for whom my dear father 
retained a strong affection, having spent a large 
portion of his youth under his care, and these 
thoughts strengthened my love. He was truly 
a gentle, humble, and at the same time a firm 
friend, and worthy of great respect. I remember 
he used often to mix good counsel with cheerful 
conversation, aud his remarks were very in- 
structive to me.” 

In the spring of 1843, an attack of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs increased the anxiety of her 
friends, and she was much concerned herself ; 
“« But,” she writes, ‘‘ my heart remained hardened 
like Pharaoh’s, and after the attack subsided, I 
settled down again as before, not remembering 
my former mercies. Oh! were it not that the 
Lord is a long-suffering God, how could I hope, 
after all his former visitations, that He would 
forgive?” In reference to a journey, undertaken 
in the summer of 1843, for the promotion of her 
health, she records, ‘‘ I returned home, recruited 
in body, but not at peace in mind ; still longing 
for the time when I could live more entirely to 
the Lord.” 

Whilst watching with anxious interest and so- 
licitude the alterations in their beloved invalid’s 
state of health, ber friends were thankful in be- 
lieving that these trials were blessed to her, that 
her religious impressions were gradually deepen- 
ing, and that her affections were more intently 
fixed on those things that pertain to salvation 
and to eternal life. Her religious experience is 
in some degree exhibited in the following ex- 
tracts from her memoranda :— 

“ Ist mo., 1844.—Had a visit from my dear 
friend » who had scarcely recovered from 
the rheumatic fever, but he came to dine here 
that he might see me. Oh! I hope never to 
forget the arousing manner, truly searching, yet 
persuasive, in which he was led to address me ; 
assuring me, that by a humble prostration at the 
footstool of the Lord, and in that alone, we must 
find mercy ; and that my affliction would thus be 
sanctified to me. The Lord was not a hard 
master, if we would only give up: He does not 
afflict willingly, but only chastises that he may 
shew His love to us, Xe. 

“6th mo., 1844.—Though at first I might 
treat ’s close remarks with a high spirit, yet 
He who visiteth the children of men by his 
power, and is able to soften their hearts and bring 
them into subjection to his will, has from that 
time caused me to desire sincerely, I trust, to be 
able to look unto Him in faith, and that He 
would shew me what He required. About this 
time, on attending meeting, a friend stood up 
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with these words—‘ Thy whole heart, my son, 
my daughter,’ adding that the Lord required the 
whole heart. Well! I thought, that is what I 
wished to know; and I felt almost to tremble. 
Thus was the Lord’s mercy again and again ex- 
tended. The following winter I was mostly con- 
fined upstairs ; my wind still in an unfixed con- 
dition, as it were striving betwixt hope and fear. 
I longed to be able to say in sincerity the Lord’s 
prayer, and to call the God of Jacob my Father. 

“4th mo. 12th, 1845.—In about a fortnight 
after coming to Leeds, I was taken poorly. 
Though I might appear cheerful, my mind was 
much distressed at times. On one occasion, 
when attending meeting, hearing this message, 
‘To-day if ye will hear my voice, harden not 
your hearts, &c.,’ deliverec as it were to myself, 
by the same minister from whom I had heard it 
before, I almost wished (though how wicked it 
was, and I am ready to shudder when I think of 
it) he would not always repeat that call, and that 
I had not heard him. Thus, when the mind is 
under sin, how does it dislike to be told of its 
danger ; yet still, though very unworthy of such 
a proof of Divine mercy, I was favored, before 
the meeting broke up, to lay hold of a little hope 
and encouragement from this passage, quoted by 
another dear friend, * When thou saidst, seek ye 
my face; my heart said unto thee, thy face, 
Lord! will 1 seek.’ I cannot help thinking 
these words were intended to be a warning and 
an encouragement to me, as I do not in general 
retain passages in my remembrance, and yet these 
often recur to me. When thinking of leaving 
Leeds, inflammatory action, about the region of 
the heart, appeared, and oh! what I felt in my 
mind at these times when left alone! How did 
I crave of my heavenly Father that He would 
look with mercy upon me, and forgive me my 
sins! And this query—‘ What shall I do to be 
saved ?’ would at times arise, when my heart was 
overflowing and the tears streaming, though 
the cause was only known to the Lord and to 
myself.” : 

During this illness, she on one occasion ob- 
served toa beloved relative, that she thought 
she should not get better; and added, “If I 
don’t, what will become of me? Oh! what 
must Ido? What must I do?” She was re- 
commended to look unto Him who had given her 
to see her unfitness to stand in His presence ; 
with whom there is forgiveness, and plenteous 
redemption. ‘ But,’ continued she, in deep 
mental distress, ‘do pray for me.” Her atten- 
tion was directed to the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world; and she was en- 
couraged to Jook unto him who had so mercifully 
followed her, believing that He who had begun 
a good work in her heart would carry it on to 
perfection ; as it is promised, “ A bruised reed 
shall He not break, and the smoking flax shall 
He not quench : He shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth.” After a pause, with a countenance 
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strikingly expressive of gratitude and love, dear 
Ann exclaimed, “ He will bring forth judgment 
unto truth, I can believe, and finish the work 
begun. Because of his mercy he saveth us, and 
his merey endureth for ever.” 

In the 8th mo., 1845, during a severe dropsi- 
cal affection, which greatly increased the appre- 
hensions of her friends, as well as her own, she 
did not experience that sense of acceptance which 
her soul longed for, as is evinced by the following 
remark : “ When in the 8th month, I was so ill 
that [ scarcely knew whether a week longer 
might be my portion here, oh! how I was pained 
to think that I might have to part from those 
loved ones on earth, perhaps for ever; but that 
would have been ncthing, could I have seen one 
ray of hope for myself, to join them in an en- 
during and better country. But the God of com- 
passion, whose mercy fails not, knew my heart, 
and in his adorable goodness, was pleased once | 
more to restore me.” 

“11th mo. 8th.—I have often desired of the 
Lord in former days, as well as at the present 
time, that He would be pleased to show me in 
what way I could best serve him, seeing that I 
was not permitted to do exactly as others, in as-} 
sembling with my friends for the purpose of 
public worship, &c., &c., though I have felt him 
to be near when sitting alone ; and I believe it is 
shown me that I must endeavor to be an example 
of meekness, and patiently bear any thing that 
may not exactly accord with my own feelings, 
even though these should be right, believing that 
in so doing I shall please my heavenly Father. 

“9th.—The saying has. been brought to my 
remembrance, ‘Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise ;’ and truly 
I have at times been so sensible of the great love 
and mercy of the Lord, that I could not suffi- 
ciently set forth his praise; and may I not at 
this time acknowledge that my prayers for faith 
and love have been answered, though it may 
have been through suffering? The cruel enemy 
is ever ready to lay hold of us in an unguarded 
moment ; but thou, oh Lord ! knowest my desire; 
and glory be to thy excellent name! thou hast 
not suffered him altogether to prevail ! 

“ 10th.—Fclt sorrowful at times to-day. My 
formersins and iniquities have often been brought 
before me, causing me much sorrow. I have 
craved forgiveness, for my Saviour's sake, and 
hope and pray that each fault may be brought to 
light, that there may not be anything unrepented 
of, at the awful day of account. And I do sin- 
cerely desire to be kept in thy fear, O Lord! for 
as the Psalmist says, ‘the fear of the Lord is 
clean, enduring for ever.’ 

1lth.—“ More peaceful to-day, especially after 
reading this morning, when the encouraging lan- 
guage of Paul to the Colossians particularly 
struck me, where he says, ‘ You that were some 
time alienated, and enemies in your mind by 
wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled, in the 
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body of his flesh through death, &c.’ And may 
not I also through mercy be permitted to count 
myself one of those who lay hold on the Saviour 
as their Redeemer and Sanctifier? Yes, truly, 
and I do desire to ‘continue in the faith, grounded 
and settled, that true and living faith, which 
worketh by love : it will be well for me frequently 
to ask the question, Dost thou love the Lord in 
sincerity or not? and does thy daily walk prove 
to others, as well as to thyself, whom thou art 
desirous to serve ?’”” 

Although appearing to those around her to be 
preserved in much patience, the struggle with 
her own heart and the tenderness of her con- 
science, are indicated by the following entries :— 

“ 12th.—Felt this morning quiet and peace- 
ful; but in the afternoon, to my shame, gave 
way to a little of that spirit which requires to be 


; Subdued, for which I have felt, and do feel, much 


sorrow. I have prayed to my heavenly Father 
that, for the sake of my Saviour, he would be 
pleased to forgive me, and also be graciously 
pleased to help me to overcome my failings; for 
‘except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.’ And whilst I am thankful 
for having been given to feel my own sins to be 
grievous, I have desired that the Lord would 
make known his love and mercy to all our be- 
loved family, that they may taste and see his 
loving-kindness, love Him in sincerity, and be 
made willing to bear his yoke, which will be felt 
to be indeed easy, and light ; far more so than I 
could have imagined ; and my greatest regret is 
that I did not bear it sooner. 

“13th.—I enjoyed a comfortable day; far 
more than I deserved, after my unwatchfulness 
yesterday. Truly, the Lord does not reward ac- 
cording to our deserts, or I should have felt very 
low and poor; instead of which I was favored, I 
thought, to feel his power to arise in my heart 
during a little time spent in silent waiting before 
him. I desire patiently to wait for his Spirit to 
influence my heart, that my will may in every- 
thing be brought into subjection to his Divine 
Will.” 

To be continued. 


TRELAND IMPROVING. 


Ireland, under the operation of the Encumbered 
Estates Act (similar in idea and effect to our 
Bankrupt Law), is progressing more rapidly than 
any other part of the British empire. Since the 
passage of that act in 1849, land to the value of 
seventy millions of dollars has changed hands, 
of which five sixths has been purchased by Irish 
capitalists. By the operation of the act to en- 
courage draining, 153,000 acres of bog have been 
reclaimed. Wages have increased, on an average, 
about thirteen pence a week. The exports from 
Belfast alone have increased to forty-five millions 
of dollars a year. Crime has diminished to an 
extraordinary degree. In Limerick, the number 
of criminals for trial at the spring assizes in 1849 
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was 250; it had diminished at the summer as- 
sizes of 1853 to 25, and of 1854 to 19. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 17, 1855. 


The letters respecting the improvements made 
by the Indians of California, under the superin- 
iendence of Lieut. Beale, part of which are intro- 
duced into the present number, though of a desul- 
tory character, furnish satisfactory evidence, if such 
evidence was required, of the capacity of the na- 
tive races to acquire and carry into practice the 
arts and habits of civilized life. It appears that 
the success of Lieut. Beale’s efforts to reclaim 
these Indians from their vagrant habits, is partly 
owing to the isolated position of the location. It is 
a melancholy fact that the labors bestowed upon 
the civilization of the native races, are generally 
counteracted or paralyzed by a class of whites who 
move on the borders of civilization, and mingle 
the vices of savage and civilized life. If our go- 
vernment, instead of increasing its military force 
to repel or punish the incursions of the natives, 


could be induced to apply an equal amount of | 


expense in teaching them agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, and in preventing the encroach- 
ments of unprincipled white men, a great amount 
of good would unquestionably be effected. 
Whatever vices we may attribute to savage life, 
and certainly the vices are neither few nor small, 
still, an inclination to engage in hostilities with 
their peaceable white neighbors is not likely to 
be among them. However uncultivated, the poor 
wandering Indians have discernment enough to 
perceive their inferiority in the arts of destruction, 
and in the resources for a protracted contest, to 
the whites who are pressing uponthem. Hence, 
they can hardly fail to discover that, in a conflict 
with the latter, they must themselves be, ultimate- 
ly, the greatest sufferers. Peace with the whites 
is, therefore, to them, not only a real but an ob- 
vious policy. It is, however, not to be forgotten 
that, to those who depend for subsistence on the 
produce of the chase, the wild animals that range 
in the forest are as much the property of the na- 
tive tribes asthe land over which they roam. Con- 
sequently, when white men range over the lands 
of the Indians, to which they neither have nor 
pretend to have a shadow of right, and capture 
or destroy the game, the food of the natives, such 
imtruders must be regarded in nearly the same 
light as the farmer, among civilized men, would 
regard the man who would plunder his threshing 
floor, or seize upon his domestic animals, and ap- 
propriate them to his own use. Need we then be 
surprised to find the untutored Indian, thus de- 
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spoiled of his inheritance, sometimes resorting to 
violence as his only means of redress? Entirely 
to prevent such encroachments on Indian rights 
is probably impracticable now. It is, however, 
difficult to perceive upon what principle Ameri- 
can citizens, who either settle or hunt on lands 
never purchased of the natives, can claim the 
protection of their government against 
retaliation. 


Indian 
Ifthe government cannot restrain its 
citizens from intruding upon Indian lands, such 
intruders may, we should think, be left to make 
their encroachments at their own risk. 

Ifa few more such settlements as that in the 
Tejon Valley could be founded in proper loca- 
tions, under the auspices of the United States, 
and the authority of the government extended fot 
their protection from the encroachment of law- 
less and unprincipled white men, we should pro- 
bably, if not certainly, in a few years, cease to 
hear of Indian massacres or depredations. 

There is now scarcely room for a doubt that the 
native races of this extensive continent must be 
reclaimed from their migratory and hunting life, 
or they must vanish from the soil, leaving to 
posterity nothing but their memory and their 
names. It is certainly worthy of the strenuous 
efforts of this great and growing republic, to save 
them from the latter alternative. 





In our 18th number, the decision of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in which 
Oliver Earle and others appear as plaintiffs, and 
William Wood and others as defendants, is given, 
somewhat abridged, irom a volume of legal re- 
ports. 

From the manner in which the case is stated, 
a person unacquainted with the technicalities of 
law would be likely to infer that Oliver Earle, 
and the Friends for whom he acted, were the 
original institutors of the suit. It appears, how- 
ever, that this was not the case, but they were 
called plaintiffs in the equity proceedings, because 
they complained to the Court and asked for relief 
against the suit at law commenced against them. 
A letter from a friend in New England, well 
acquainted with the subject, furnishes the follow- 
ing information, which we give, in justice to the 
parties concerned :— 

“ An action at law was first brought by the Se- 
ceders, against the Friends, to obtain possession 
of the Friends’ meeting-house and lot, (in Fall 
River.) Then, Friends filed a bill in Equity to 
enjoin the Seceders from proceeding in their action 
at law, until the rights of the parties should be 
determined in Equity, and the Seceders were per- 
petually enjoined and forbidden to prosecute 
their suit.at law. 


This decision, in pamphlet form, may be had 
of Uriah Hunt & Son, No 44, N. Fourth st., in this 
city. 
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Marriep,—On Fifth day, the Ist inst., at 
Friends’ Meeting, Milford, Wayne Co., indinihe, | 
Jacos Exntott to Isaper M. Haweiys, both mem- | 
bers of Miltord Monthly Meeting. 


Diep.—At his residence in Unity, N. H., on the 
lat of Twelfth month last, Levi Jonnson, in the 
47th year of his age, a valuable member of Weare 
Monthly Meeting. This dear friend bore a dis- 
tressing illness with much patience, ard left the 
consoling evidence that his end was peace. 

, At the residence of her father, Thomas 
Cook, at Point Pleasant, Ocean Co., N. J., on the 
2ist ult., after a lingering illness, which she bore 
with becoming resignation, Racne. PuHaro, wife | 
of Robert Pharo, of Barnegat, N. J., aged about 
31 years, a member of Little Egg Harbor Monthly | 
Meeting. 

, At College Hill, Ohio, on the 20th of 
Twelfth month, 1854, Mary Emity Brreerss, in 
the 25th year of her age. She was a member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting of Friends; and being 
thus early called from a life of usefulness, she 
manifested a lively hope of salvation, and de- 
parted in assurance of rest in Jesus. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 15th, 1854. 
Mr. Presipent, 

Sin,—My predecessor, Lieutenant E. F. 
Beale, leaves in the steamer to-day for Washing- 
ton. My intercourse with bim, in assuming the 
duties of Superintendent of Indian affairs, and 
receiving from him the publie property belong- 
ing to the superintendency, has been pleasant and 
agreeable. Itis but justice to say, and I do it 
with pleasure, that he has performed very im- 
portant service in the Indian Department, and 
bis administration of it has been characterised 
by industry and energy. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Tuos. J. HENLy, 


Supt Indian A ffairs. 
To F. Pierce, President U. S. A., Washington, D.C. 


Copy of the Receipt of Col. Henley, Supt. 
Indian Affairsto E. F. Beale, Supt. Indian 
Affairs, for produce raised on the Tejon Reser- 
vation by Indian labor. 

Received, of E. F. Beale, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs at the Sebastian Military Reserve, 
Tejon Valley, this 7th day of Aug., 1854, the 
following lot of grape vines, fruit trees and pro- 
duce now being harvested, estimated, from in- 
formation gathered from persons employed at 
work on the farm, and others competent to judge 
of the same, viz: 

125,000 pounds of Barley 
2,310,000 “ « Wheat 
200,000 Corn 
75 Fruit trees 
2,000 Grape vines 
200 wagon loads of Pumpkins, 
Signed, Tnos. J. HENLEY, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
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Besides the above mentioned produce, there 
was about $200,000 worth of property, cattle, 
mules, horses, wagons, ploughs, mills, thrashers, 
raspers, and other farming implements, turned 
over and receipted for. 


Copy of a Report made by E. F. Beale, Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs, to the Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs, in relation to the progress 
of the Reservation. 

Sesastian Mivitary Reserve, t 
Teson Vautey, June 20th, 1854. 
Sir,—I have the honor to report to you the 

conclusion of our wheat and barley harvest at 
this place. The result of which is 35,000 bush- 
els of wheat, and 10,000 bushels of barley. I 
do not hesitate to say that, with an ordinary 
season, our crop would have been nearly doubled. 
Nevertheless we have, allowing five bu-hels, or 
three hundred pounds to the barrel, seven thou- 
sand barrels of flour; and as coarse flour is as 
good for Indian purposes as superfine, nearly 
double the amount. Of barley we bave more 
than enough to feed full rations to every horse 
and mule upon the Reserve. These amounts 
will be taken up on my Property Return, 
to the credit of the Government, and I have 
now to request your instructions as to the dixpo- 
sition I shall make of the surplus; for, according to 
my ideas on the subject, we should not give 
food to any Indians except those on the Reserve, 
as it would discourage those who worked hard to 
raise it, to see it go into the hands of other In- 
dians who have given no assistance. 


Another reason is, that I make great calcula- 
tions on the example this place will set, in in- 
ducing other tribes to come in; for whilst every 
one here will have as much as they can consume, 
those who do not come to the Reserve will be 
starving ; and aftera while, when they find they 
are not to be fed outside of the Reserve, they 
will be glad to come in and form a part of my 
people here. 

The wheat and barley is by no means all I 
have raised here, but I prefer giving you the re- 
sult of the various crops as they are gathered, so 
that the whole actual result may be seen, inde- 
pendent of vague and uncertain speculation. At 
the end of the season, I shall, in my general re- 
port, give you an account of the entire crop ga- 
thered, including wheat, barley, corn, potatoes, 
pumpkins, melons, turnips, Xe. 

It is enough for the present to say that the 
other matters are in proportion with the wheat 
and barley. I desire also to reiterate my request 
that you will, if possible, visit this State during 
the recess of the present fall. It is utterly im- 
possible to appreciate affairs here until you do 
so, and it would relieve me of a vast responsibi- 
lity to have your views on Indian matters, after 
you have seen the state of affairs out here, and 
formed your judgment on the ground as to what 
shuuld or should not be done. 
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I had the honor, by the mail of the 20th of 
May, to transmit my 4th quarter’s accounts. In 
relation to them, as well as to those which may 
follow, I desire to state, that if the charges of 
articles of consumption here are considered high, 
the character of our location must be considered. 
We are accessible, it is true, by two roads, but 
whilst the nearest town by one of them is 400 
miles, the road to the other is unquestionably 
the worst I have ever seen travelled by 
wagons, 

In one place, I have seen twenty-four! mules 
attached to a block and tackle, and six Indians 
at the wheels, for a whole day, drawing up the 
mountain one of my wagons, with a load of only 
two thousand pounds in it; and this operation 
has tobe gone through with every wagon I 
send to Los Angeles. 


{ mention this as one of the places, but it is | 


by no means the only one. This will give you 
but a faint idea of the difficulties | have under- 
gone in the establishment of this place. Iam 
pleased to say, however, that we have, for the 
future, no necessity for the purchase of any arti- 
cle of fuod, as this Reserve, excepting that we 
require breeding stock, is now self subsistent. 

I cannot express the gratification I receive 
in witnessing the rapid progress the people col- 
lected here are making, and the perfect good 
feeling and contentment they display. Still, 
many things are necessary to their comfort. 
Houses should be built for them of a more 
substantial character than those they now occupy. 
A hospital for the sick, a surgeon, and many 
other matters, should be their reward for the 
vigor with which they have entered into the 
views of the Government. During the coming 
year, I shall also propose the establishment of 
sshools, where the attendance of the youager por- 
tion shall be compelled, instead of being left to 
the wishes of their parents. In my fields here, 
for instance, if I were to allow them only to 
work when they pleased, but little would be 
done, for the industrious would be discouraged 
by the indolent, but as it is, the indolent are 
compelled to labor, and so it should be with the 
children when schools are established. 

Part of my wagons are now engaged in re- 
moving the Indians nearest us, and my influence 
is extending so rapidly in this vicinity, that I do 
so at less expense than at first I thought possi- 
ble. It is true, a large sum has been spent, but 
our wheat and barley alone would nearly equal 
the whole sum appropriated, and at the prices 
of provisions in the mines, more than cover it, 
and this, you must take into consideration, is the 
result of only eight months’ labor and a most un- 
favorable season. 

Very respectfally, your obedient servant, 

Signed, K. F. Brae. 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 


Te the Hon. G. W. Manyrenny, Commissioner of 
Indian affairs, Washington, D. C. 





Copy of a letter written by Col. T. J. Henley, 
Superintendent of Indian affairs, in relation 
to the condition of the Reserve, and the practi- 
cability of the plan for colonizing the Califor- 
nia Indians, as submitted by Mr. Beale, and 
carried out by him at the Tejon Valley, Cali- 
Sornia. 

Office of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, t 

San Francisco, September 15, 1854. 

Lieut. E. T. Braue, 

Sir,—In reply to your verbal inquiry of this 
morning, it is perfectly in accordance with my 
views of propriety to say that I have entire con- 
fidence in the practicability of the plan of sub- 
sisting the Indians in California on your reser- 
vation by the proceeds of their own labor; a 
plan which; I believe, was first suggested to the 
government by yourself. Your selection of a 
Reservation at the Tejon, I regard as the very 
best that could be made in the State. The pro- 
gress which ‘has already been made there, I con- 
sider as the best evidence of the success of the 
plan. Considering the interior location of the 
place, and the difficulty of access to it, the great 
amount of labor, that has been performed there, 
and its appearance, indicates that its management 
has been marked by energy and industry. 

Very truly yours, Xc., 

Tuos. J. HEntey 
[To becontinued } 


Signed, 


Narrative of the Presentation to Sovereigns and 
those in Authority, of the Address of the Year- 
ly Meeting [of London] on the Slave-trade 
and Slavery. 


(Continued from page 349.) 


We embarked at Liverpool on the 3d of the 
Ninth month, 1853, and were favored to arrive 
at Boston on the 15th of the same month, in 
health and safety. Here we were met and kindly 
welcomed by several Friends of New England 
Yearly Meeting, who bad been appointed by their 
Meeting for Sufferings to render us any assistance 
in their power. At New York, we met a similar 
Committee; and at Philadelphia and Baltimore 
we had interviews with the Correspondents of 
those two Yearly Meetings. On all these occa- 
sions our dear friends manifested much sympathy 
with usin the object of our appointment, but 
they were united in the conclusion that it would 
be best for us to proceed alone in the performance 
of the service ; and in this we believe they judged 
rightly. 

We first went to Washington, and after a little 
detention, occasioned by the state of his health, 
the President of the United States, Franklin 
Pieree, readily made way for our seeing him. On 
the lst of the tenth month we were received by 
him with much affability and courtesy, and pre- 
sented the Address of the Yearly Meeting. We 
adverted to the religious concern of that Meeting 
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in 1849, which gave rise to it, and under which 
it had continued to act, and commended the Ad 
dress to his serious and attentive perusal; an 
immediate conference with his Cabinet was as- 
signed as a reason for our not reading the same. 
He appreciated the motive of our Society, and 
treated their conviction of religious duty in refer- 
ence to the matter considerately and respectfully. 
Upon being infurmed that we had it in prospect 
to travel for the purpose of presenting the Address 
to the Governors of the different States of the 
Union, he offered no discouragement, but told us 
he believed we should be well received; and we 
withdrew, satisfied with the interview thus 
nted. 

We then proceeded without loss of time to 
Richmond, in Virginia, one of the older States, 
in which there are about 470,000 slaves.* The 
Governor, Joseph Johnson, was not in the city; 
but we afterwards met him at his farm in the 
northern part of the State on our way westward; 
though himself a slaveholder, he patiently lis- 
tened to the whole of the Address; and gave us, 
in some conversation afterwards, the opportunity 
of commending it to his best feelings and serious 
reflection. We went forward into the free State 
of Ohio; the Governor, William Medill, was 
not at Columbus, but we saw him at Lancaster, 
about twenty-five miles distant. 
the next State which we were in; it contains 


about 210,000 slaves, and we found the Governor, 
lazarus W. Powell, at Frankfort, the place of his 


residence. He also is a slaveholder, and heard 
the Address attentively; and we pressed the 
whole subject upon his conscience plainly but 


respectfully. Returning to Cincinnati, after visit- | 
ing some of our friends of Indiana Yearly Meet- | 
ing, we went on to Indianapolis, the chief city of | 
Indinna, where we found the Governor, Joseph | 
At | 


A. Wright, and had an interview with him. 
Springfield, the chief city of I//inois, we did not 
meet with the Governor, Joel A. Matteson, but 


proceeded to Jolet, the place of bis residence, | 


where we soon saw him. After some considera- 
tion, we concluded to go into Wisconsin, and at 
Madison, the chief city of the State, we had an 
interview with Leonard J. Farwell, the Governor. 
We urged upon the Governors of these three 
Free States that there isa part which they can 
take in hastening the termination of this unright- 
eous system. We did not turn aside either into 
Michigan on the Kast, or into Jowa on the West, 
the chief cities of which were not very accessible: 
they are Free States. We then went on, without 
delay, towards the southern Slave States, and 
arrived on the 17th of the eleventh month at the 
large city called St. Louis, in the State of Mis- 
souri, in which State are about 87,000 slaves. 
We were detained there several days, in the 
course of which time we saw the Governor, 

*The number of slaves in the several States is taken 


from the Vensus of the United States Government of 
1850, published by ite authority. 


Kentucky was | 
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Sterling Price, at Jefferson City, 130 miles to 
the West, on the Missouri river ; he received our 
visit kindly, and heard the Address patiently ; 
but he afterwards wrote to us a letter, expressing 
his dissatisfaction with our proceedings, which 
letter was printed in the newspapers. 

We were now at liberty to go southward, and 
embarked on board a steamer on the Mississippi 
river. We were eight days on the waters of that 
stream, and travelled upon it upwards of 1000 
miles. On the whole of its western shore, as we 
went down, are Slave States; and the same may 
be said of the eastern bank, below the Ohio river ; 
and this sad blot on the national character stretches 
eastward across the country to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Thus we find that even after excluding the large 
new Slave State of Texas, this condition of 

| society prevails over more than one half in extent 

| of the United States, under a government other- 
| wise distinguished by its large amount of civil 


and religious liberty, and over a region upon 


| which the merciful and all-wise Creator of the 


| human race, the Father of the children of men, 


has bestowed a fertite soil and a genial climate. 
| This circumstance may be familiar to many ; but 
we have found the realizing of the fact to be 
‘fraught with sorrowful feelings,—feelings which 
| we warmly desire may be those of every one who 
visits those States. May none of the millions of 
emigrants from Great Britain or Ireland, from 
Germany, Norway, or other countries, ever allow 
themselves, by familiarity with slavery, to become 
indifferent to the unrighteousness of the system, 
or in any wise to countenance its existence. 

| We landed on the 7th of the twelfth month 
at Baton Rouge, the chief city of Louisiana, in 
which State are about 240,000 slaves, chiefly 
employed in the cultivation of sugar; and the 
next day we had an interview with the Governor, 
P. O. Hebert. We returned up the river 270 
miles to Vicksburg, and proceeded thence to 
| Jackson, the seat of Government of Mississippi, 
a State in which there are upwards of 300,000 
slaves. Here we found the Governor, 

Foote, and were received by him without any 
difficulty. The next State which came in course 
was Alabama, with more than 340,000 slaves. 
To reach Montgomery, the chief city, where the 
Governor, Henry W. Collier, was residing, we 
travelled by stage three days and three nights 
across the country. The day after our arrival 
we had a full opportunity of communicating with 
him. In the night of the 18th we went forward 
by the railroad towards Milledgeville, in the old 
State of Georgia, where there are 380,000 
slaves. Here we met the Governor, H. V. John- 
son, and he permitted us to perform the service 
assigned to us without restraint. These three 
last-mentioned States were, with a small excep- 
tion, at one time all included in the single State 
of Georgia; from them come the large supplies 
of cotton used in this country, and in them are 
to be found upwards of 1,000,000 slaves, a very 
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large proportion of whom are employed in the 
cultivation of this plant. As we traversed | 
(teorgia we were told that we were passing across | 
lands which, within less than twenty years, had | 
been occupied by the Cherokee Indians, and | 
which they had tilled after industriously clearing | 
them of the forests, but which they were com. | 
pelled by the United States’ Government to| 
vacate, and then to remove to the West of the | 
Mississippi river ;—an event in history, which, 
though not having an immediate reference to our 
errand, may not unsuitably be thus brought before 
our friends, and which is well calculated to | 
awaken feelings of pity and of sorrow for the | 
native inhabitants of the wilderness. 

The State of Florida, with 39,000 slaves, lay 
so far to the South that we did not attempt to 
visit it. We had passed by Arkansas, with | 
47,000 slaves, of which the chief city, Little | 
Rock, was pat easy of access; and, on account | 
of its distance, we had omitted going into Texas 
another State with 58,000 slaves. This con- | 
sidvration applied with yet greater force to the | 
far distant Free State of California. We pro- | 
ceeded out of Georgia to Columb.a, in South | 
Carolina, in which State rice and cotton are the | 
staple productions of the country, and in which | 
are 340,00) slives, more in number than 
free white inhabitants of the State. The Gover- | 
nor, John L. Manning, at once made w way for a} 
visit to him, which we paid the day after our | 
arrival. It became a subject of serious thought | 
whether we should travel so far out of a direct 
course as to go into the State of Tennessee ; but 
after some deliberation, it was determined not to 
omit that State of nearly 240,000 slaves, and we 
reached Nashville, the chief city, on the 27th 
of the twelfth month. The Governor, Andrew 
Johnson, readily granted us an interview, in 
which our pleadings on behalf of the oppressed | 
were respectfully and attentively listened to. | 
Thus in the course of one month we visited six | 
of the Southern States, deeply implicated in the | 
sin of Slavery, and had the opportunity of read- 
ing the Address to their Governors, with an 
omission of a part of it in one instance, arising | 
from peculiar circumstances. In consequence of | 
our rapid travelling we saw very little of the real | 
character of Slavery. But our visit in those fer- 
tile lands is associated with very painful reflec- 
tions, and our hearts are sad at the thought of 
the enormous iniquity which Slavery is there | 
producing. 

On leaving the city of Nashville, we bent our 
course towards North Carolina, purposing on our 
way to tarry a while in Kast Tennessee. It is 
now our painful duty to allude to a subject which 
brought us into deep sorrow. Before leaving 
England, our beloved brother and friend, William | 
Forster, had received certificates for religious 
labor, as a minister of the Gospel, in some parts 
of America,—and, in one of our conferences in 
London, he had especially adverted to a visit to 








the | 





| as well as his strong conviction of the righte 


obvious duty to proceed ; 


| ton. 
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Friends in Tennessee. In the prosecution of 
this service, we attended the two meetings of 
Hickory Grove and Friendsville, in that State, in 
which he was enabled to labor in much bright- 
ness and power in the servive of the Gospel, set- 
ting forth the unsearchable riches of Christ. The 
last of these meetings was held on Second-day, 
the 2d of the first month, 1854. The next day 
we travelled about eight miles on our way toa 
more distant meeting, but on the following morn- 
ing our dear frieud was taken very ill, and for 
several days he suffered acute pain. His strength 
gradually sunk under the disease, and, after being 
confined to his bed for about Shoes weeks, during 
ithe whole of which time he was preserved in 
much sweetness of spirit, and endued with great 


| patience and filial submission to the will of the 


Lord, he died on sixth-day, the 27th of the firss 
mouth, at the house of Samuel Lowe, near the 
Holston river. Most tenderly did we feel this 


,| Solemn event, by which not only was the Church 


deprived of a faithful and devoted minister, but, 
in the prosecution of the particular service in 
which we were thea engaged, his loss was deeply 
felt. The meeknessand quietness of Lis demeanor, 
his sense of tlhe seriousness of the service, 
us- 


ness of the cause, contributed greatly to make 


our way in the interviews with the Governors, 
and in the performance of the service generally. 


The wrongs and sufferings of the Slave had, ina 
remarkable manner, enlisted the tenderest sy mpa- 


| thies of our departed friend, and been borne upon 


his heart from his early youth and throughout 
the whole course of his devoted life. 
Notwithstanding our great loss, it was our 
and we reached 
Raleigh, in North Carolina, on the 7th of the 
second month, and had a full and interesting 
interview with David S. Reid, the Governor of 
that State, in which are upwards of 280,000 
slaves. At Annapolis, in Maryland, in which 
State are about 75,900 slaves, we saw the Gover- 
, Thomas W. Ligon. The circumstances of 
these two Slave States were severally pressed 
upon the close attention of the Governors, and 
we were kindly listened to. We went forward 
to the Free States, and on the 23d, saw Rodman 
M. Price, the Governor of Ne w Ji rsey, at Tren- 
At Providence, in Rhode Island, we were 
with Francis M. Dimond, the Governor: the next 
day we had an interview at Boston with Emory 
Washburn, the Governor of Massachusetts ; and 
on the following day at Dover, with Noah Martin, 
the Governor of New Hampshire. The day after 
we proceeded to Augusta, in the State of Maine, 
but the Governor had necessarily left the city in 
the morning. We returned and saw Charles H. 
Pond, the Governor of the State of Connecticut, 
at Milford. On the 7th of the third month, 
had a full opportunity at Albany with Horatio 
Seymour, the Governor of the State of Nev 
York ; and the day following, John 8. Nubiuson, 


wi 
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the Governor of the State of Vermont, was seen 
at Bennington. On our return to Philadelphia 
we met with William Isigler, the Governor of the 
State of Pennsylvania: he was not at Harris- 
burg, his principal residence, when we went to 
that city to seek an interview with him. The 
small State of Delaware, in which are upwards 
of 2200 slaves, now remained; attempts were 
made to perform the visit to the Governor, but it 
could not be easily accomplished. We did not 
fail to point out to the Governors of the Free 
States, the influence which they have the power 
of exercising in promoting the abolition of 
Slavery. 

It is a satisfaction to us to have to report, that 
in all our interviews with the Governors, of whom 
we saw twenty-three out of the thirty-one, we 
were kindly and respectfully received. With 
three exceptions, the whole of the Address was 
read tothem. In two of these cases, the press 
of engagements seemed to preclude the propriety 
of reading it entire; and, in the third instance, 
it was thought well to shorten the visit by omit- 
ting the paragraph on the African Slave-trade. 
In conclusion, we may say that in all cases an 
opportunity was allowed and made use of fora 
free interchange of sentiment on the immediate 
object of our errand ; and we are not aware that 
we separated from any one Governor without com- 
mending to him the serious truths which had 
been introduced to his notice. 

We sent by post to the Governors of the States 
whom we had not seen, as well as tu those of the 
territories of Minnesota, Oregon, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Washington, copies of the Address, 
with a short note, and a general circular, of which 
circular the following is a copy :— 

“ The enclosed Address, issued by the religious 
Society of Friends, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the year 1849, was presented in that and the 
following years to most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe, and also to the Emperor of the Brazils, 
by deputations appointed on behalf of that 
Christian body ; and it was kindly and respect- 
fully received. The Address was also forwarded 
to many in authority and of influence in those 
kingdoms and empires. The last Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends held in London, felt it to be a 
matter of religious duty to proceed to the circu- 


lation of the Address in the United States of 


America. Four of its members were accordingly 
separated for the service, and came to America 
for that purpose about six months ago. They 
proceeded at once to Washington, and presented 
a copy to the President of the United State, by 
whom they were received with courtesy and kind 
attention. They afterwards visited nearly all the 
midland and southern States; and were readily 
allowed an opportunity, not only to present but 
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taken a very active and useful part in this service, 


died after an illness of a few weeks, in the eastern 
part of that State. 


““ We, the three survivors, have since been in 
the northern and eastern States of the Union. 
Interviews of a similar character have been 
promptly granted by the Governors to whom we 
have applied ; but notwithstanding this extended 
journey, we apprehend that we shall not fully 
discharge the commission entrusted to us, with- 
out giving a wider but still a private circulation 
to the Address ; we therefore now forward a copy, 
with an earnest request that it may obtain thy 
calm and very serious perusal. Our hearts are 
warmed with a feeling of Christian love and 
good-will, for the slaveholder and for the slave. 
Permit us, at the same time, under a fresh and 
increased sense of the unrighteousness and vast 
extent of Slavery, and of the inter-state Slave- 
trade in this land, to express an earnest desire, 
that in the exercise of a candid and impartial 
spirit, thou mayest be not only willing but anxious 
to perceive the way, in which this complicated 
system of wrong and injustice can be speedily 
terminated. 

“ We are, respectfully, thy friends, 
“ Jostan Forster, 
“ Joun CANDLER, 
“WittiAM HobMEs. 
“ Philadelphia, 3d mo. 11th, 1854.” 


We again went to the city of Washington, and 
saw the President, informing him of the course 
we had taken : he received us kindly. We called 
at the residences or at the offices of the members 
of his Cabinet, seven in number. They were 
much occupied with public business: we met 
with four, and presented the Address to them ; 
and forwarded copies to the other three. On 
coming back to Philadelphia, copies of the Ad- 
dress and circular were prepared, with the kind 
assistance of some of our friends of that city: 
these were forwarded to the nine Judges of the 
Supreme Court at Washington,—to the members 
of Congress, about 290 in number,—to the mem- 
bers of the Senate and those of the House of 
Representati:es of the Legislatures in each sepa- 
rate State, so far as their post-office addresses 
could be then obtained. The Address was also 


Universities of the United States,—to the 
Supreme Judges in the several States; and, 
with very little exception, to the influential min- 
isters of religion of the different denominations, 
more especially in the Slave States, so fur as we 
could succeed in obtaining the names of such. 
Between four and five thousand copies were thus 
put in circulation through the post. 

We now felt at liberty to return home, and 


to read the Address to the Governors of those | embarking at New York on the I5th, landed at 


ee to the Presidents of the numerous 


States. Soon after they had seen the Governor | Liverpool on the 28th of the fourth month; and 


of Tennessee, one of their number, their beloved 
and honored friend William Forster, who had 


were favored to meet our several familiesin usua) 
health. For the preservation extended to us by 
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sea and by land in the course of our travels of 
upwards of ten thousand miles in the United 
States, and for the many other mercies granted 
to us by the Lord, we desire to be enabled rever- 
ently to offer the tribute of gratitude and praise. 


To be continued. 





CHRISTIANITY IN JERUSALEM. 


Whatever good the various missions here may 
in time accomplish, (at present it does not 
amount to much,) Jerusalem is the last place in 
the world where an intelligent heathen would be 
converted to Christianity. Were I cast here, 
ignorant of any religion, and were I to compare 
the lives and practices of the different sects as 
the means of making my choice—in short, to 
judge of each faith by the conduct of its pro- 
fessors, I should at once turn Mussulman. 

When you consider that in the Holy Sepulchre 
there are 19 chapels, each belonging to a sepa- 
rate sect, calling itself Christian, and that u 
Turkish police is always stationed there to pre- 
vent the bloody quarrels which often arise be- 
tween them, you may judge how those who call 
themselves followers of the Prince of Peace 
practice the pure faith he sought to establish. 

Between the Greek and Latin Churches, es- 
pecially, there is a deadly feud, and their con- 
tentions are a scandal, not only to the Chris- 
tians here, but to the Moslems themselves. I 
believe there is a sort of truce at present, 
owing to the settlement of some of the disputes, 
as, for instance, the restoration of the silver star, 
which the Greeks stole from the shrine of the 
Nativity, at Bethlehem. The Latins, however, 
not long since, demolished, vi et armis, a chapel 
which the Greeks commenced building on Mount 
Zion. But if the employment of material wea- 
pons has been abandoned for the time, there is 
none the less a war of words and of sounds still 
going on. Go into the Holy Sepulchre, when 
mass is being celebrated, and you can scarcely 
endure the din. No sooner does the Greek choir 
begin its shrill chaunt, than the Latins fly to 
the assault. They have an organ, and terribly 
does that organ strain its bellows and labor its 
pipes to drown the rival singing. You think 
the Latins will carry the day, when suddenly the 
cymbals of the Abyssinians strike in, with harsh 
brazen clang, and for the moment triumph. Then 
there are Copts, and Maronites, and Armenians, 
and I know not how many other sects, who must 
have their share, and the service that should be 
a many-toned harmony, pervaded by one grand 
spirit of devotion, becomes a discordant orgie, 
befitting the rites of Belial. Not very long since, 
an English gentleman, who was mistaken by the 
Monks for a Jew, was so severely beaten that 
he was confined to his bed for months. 

What worse than scandal, what abomination, 
that the spot looked upon by so many Christians 
as the most awfully sacred on earth, should be 
the scene of such brutish intolerance! I never 


| holy in humanity, than the Deity for whose in- 
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| pass the group of Turkish officers, quietly smok- 
ing their long pipes, and sipping their coffee, 
within the vestibule of the church, without a 
feeling of humiliation. Worse than the money- 
changers whom Christ scourged out of the tem- 
ple, the guardians of the editice make use of His 
crucifixion and resurrection as a means of gain, 
You may buy a piece of the stone covering the 
Holy Sepulchre, duly certiilied by the Greek 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, for about seven dollars. 
Bethlehem, which | visited this morning, the 
Latin monk, who showed us the manger, the 
pit where 12000 innocents where buried, and 
other things, had much less to say of the sacred- 
ness and authenticity of the place, than of the 
injustice of allowing the Greeks to share in its 
possession. ' 

I have not space here to state all the argu- 
ments for and against the localities of the Holy 
Sepulchre. I came to the conclusion that none 
of them were authentic, and am glad to have 
the concurrence of so distinguished an author 
as Dr. Robinson. So far from this being a mat- 
ter of regret, 1 for one rejoice that those sacred 
spots are lost to the world. Christianity does 
not need them, and they are spared a daily pro- 
fanation in the name of religion. We know that 
Christ has walked on the Mount of Olives, and 
gone down to the pool of Siloam, and tarried in 
Bethany ; we know that here, within the circuit 
of our vision, He has suffered agony and death, 
and that, from this little point, went vut the light 
that has made the world greater, and happier, 
and better in its latter than in its earlier days. 
Yet I must frankly confess, in wandering 
through this city—revered, adored, alike by 
Christians, Jews, and Turks, as one of the holiest 
in the world—I have been remin?ed of Christ, 
the man, rather than of Christ, the God. In the 
glory which overhangs Palestine afar off, we 
imagine emotions which never come, when we 
tread the soil and walk over the hallowed sites. 
As I toiled up the Mount of Olives, in the very 
footsteps of Christ, panting with the beat, and 
the dificult ascent, 1 found it utterly impossible 
to conceive that the Deity, in human form, had 
walked there before me. And even at night, 
as [ walk on the terraced roof, while the moon, 
“the balmy moon of blessed Israel,’ restores 
the Jerusalem of olden days to my imagination, 
the Saviour who then haunts my thoughts is 
the man Jesus, in those moments of trial when 
He felt the weakness of our common huwanity ; 
in that agony of struggle in the garden of Geth- 
semane, in that still more bitter cry of buman 
doubt and human appeal, from the cross, ‘“* My 
God, my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Yet there is no reproach for this conception of 
the character of Uhrist. Better the divinely 
inspired man, the purest and most perfect of his 
race, the pattern aud type of all that is good and 





tercession we pray, while we trample his teach- 
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ings under our feet. It would be well for many 
Christian sects, did they keep more constantly 
before their eyes the sublime humanity of Christ. 
How much bitter intolerance and persecution 
might be spared the world, if, instead of simply 
adoring Him as a Divine Mediator, they would 
strive to walk the ways he trod on earth. But 
Christianity is still undeveloped, and there is yet 
no sect which represents its full and perfect 
spirit. It is my misfortune if I give offence by 
these remarks. I cannot assume emotions I do 
not feel, and must describe Jerusalem as I found 
it. Since being here I have read the accounts 
of several travellers, and in many cases the de- 
votional rhapsodies, the ecstacies of awe and re- 
verence, in which they indulge, strike me as 
forced and affected. ‘The pious writers have de- 
scribed what was expected of them, not what 
they found. It was partly from reading such 
accounts that my expectations were raised too 
high, for the view of the city from the Jaffa 
road, and the panorama from the Mount of 
Olives, are the only things wherein I have been 
pleasantly disappointed.— The Lands of the Sa- 
racens, by Bayard Taylor. 





For Friends’ Review. 


NATHAN C. HOAG. 


When, uron an autumn evening, the resplendent orb 
of day, 

Sinking toward the western ocean, slowly, softly fades 
away, 

Ob, how many a scene of beauty meets the weary, 
watd’ring eye, 


As he passes, iv bis glory, down the gateway of the 


sky: 

What a flood of golden radiance lingers still upon the 
shore, 

When, at length, his race is ended, and his face is seen 
no more. 


And with him, the hoary Christian, thus it is, or 
seems to be, 

When his eun of life, declining, sinks into eternity : 

What # boly, beavenly radiance dwells around his 
humble path! 

How his tvotsteps scatter beauty fairer than the morn- 
ing hath— 

How the light of his example warmly glows in many 
a breast, 

Even when bis bark has landed safely in the port of 
rest! 


Beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of those 
who go 

Publishiug the gospel tidirgs to a world of sin and 
wo; 

Beantiful and ever blessed is the heavenly messenger, 

For the voice of Inspiration hath declared, and cannot 
err, 

He that ‘urneth many a wanderer to the way of life 
and light, 

He himself shall shine forever as the stars that gild 
the night! 


Not as when the strong and mighty on the field of 
batile lie— 

Not as when the unconverted and the unforgiven die ; 

Nor as those who mourn unsolaced for the loved and 
cherished, 

Are our silent tears of sorrow at thy peaceful exit shed: 
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Gathered to the heavenly garner, like a shock of yel- 
low grain, 

Ours are teardrops falling gently as the dew or sum- 
mer rain. 


Those who knew thee on thy journey through this 
wilderness of Time, 

Need no Poet’s pen to tell them Low, amid its sin and 
crime, 

With a firm and steady purpose, through enduring 
faith attained, 

Was thy pilgrimage accomplished, and the heavenly 
guerdon gained: 

With what patient self-denial, joined with meekness 
rare and sweet, 

Were the lessons thou hast left us, taught thee at the 
Saviour’s feet. 


For the injured child of Afric, toiling neath the South- 
ern skies, 

Not like thine, with warm outpourings, do our sym- 
pathies arise; 

Nor with conscience all untarnished by oppression’s 
bloody gains,* 

Are our feeble voices lifted for our fellow-men in 

| chains: 

| Ethiopia’s sable children, bondmen while all else are 
free, 

Little know bow strong a pleader they have lost in 
losing thee. 





Bearing all the holy armor—shield of faith and sword 
of Truth-- 

Joining to the might of manhood all the energy of 
youth— 

Heedivg well that heavenly Teacher only in the still- 
ness heard, 

Righteousness rejoiced about thee, Error trembled at 


thy word! 
May the master of the harvest whitening from sea to 
sea, 
| Send, to aid bis weary reapers, many laborers like 
thee! 


| Richmond, Ind., 1855. R. T. R. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreign InteLiicence.—The U. 8. Steamship 
| Atlantic arrived at New York from Liverpool, on 
| the 9th inst., with dates to the 27th. 

Lord John Russell has resigned, and an entire 
change in the ministry is expected. The conduet 
of the war has been freely discussed in the Bri- 
tish Parliament, and the Ministry severely cen- 
sured for the inefficiency and want of forethonght 
evinced in relation thereto. 

Affairs before Sebastopol remain in sfatu quo. 
The Allies continued to receive re-inforeements. 
Sickness in the camp was on the increase, and 
there was much suffering in consequence of mis- 
management Menschikoff is reported to have 
said ‘‘Our troops may rest. Generals January, 
February, and March will fight our battles far bet- 
terthan we can.” A Russian force of 40,000 men, 
with a battery of 80 guns, is said to be at Perekop, 
and Liprandi has agaiu advanced his outposts to 
the Tchernaya. A letter from Odessa states that 
the Russians are fully prepared to assume the de- 
fensive in the Crimea. Large bodies of Russian 
troops have been ordered to concentrate at Pere- 
kop, to be aoe to advance on Eupatoria, and at- 
tack that place by assault, if it appears necessary. 





*N. C. Hoag had long been a warm advocate of the 
Free Labor movement, and was especially careful to 
abstain, as nearly as pussible, from all the productions 
of slavery. 
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Several night sorties had been made by the garri- 


son of Sebastopol. The recent passage of the 
Danube by the Russians has given rise to a de- 
mand for explanations from prince Gortschakoff, 
on the part of Austria; and orders have been 
sent to Count Coronini to prevent the Russians 
from recommencing a campaign on the Danube 

The Admirals have declared all the ports of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff in a state of strict 


blockade, and have captured or laid an embargo | 
? 


on several ships, laden with provisions and ammu- 
nition for the Russians. Most of the European 
nations are placing their armies on a war footing, 
and there appears little ground to hope for an early 
return of peaceful relations. In France, a bill has 


been adopted, calling out 140,000 men of the class | 


of 1855, and 1,700,000,000 francs has been sub- 
scribed to the national loan. 

The Qneen of Sardinia died on the 20th ult., 
and the Queen Dowager, a few days previous. 

Accouhts from Spain indicate an approaching 
Carlist insurrection. 

(‘n1na.—Telegraphic despatches from China to 
12th mo. 12th, have been received. Political af- 
fairs in the South were more critical than ever, 
and the authorities of Canton had applied to the 
Erglish and American Consuls for assistance. 


The question of the payment of the arrears of ex- 


port duties on tea, at Shanghai, claimed by the 
Imperial Government, is stated to have been set- 
tled, as faras the Americans are concerned, by 
au agreement to pay one third. 
Mexico.—Accounts from Mexico state that 
2000 men of Santa Anna’s army had gone over to 
Alvarez, that Alvarez had gained a complete vic- 


: } 
tory, in Guerrero, over the army of Santa Anna, 


15,000 strong, and that the latter had surrendered 
to Alvarez. 

Catirrorn1a.—California dates to the 16th ult. 
have been received. The Panama Railroad has 
been completed, and the first train passed over it 
on the 28th ult., occupying four hours in the transit. 

The weather had been excessively cold, in 
some parts of California, and snow had fallen to 
the depth of from two to five feet. The miners 
were rejoicing in the recent rains, and the wash- 
ing is going on briskly. The Legislature has re- 
fused to pay for the services of a Chaplain, and 
has invited all the Clergymen of Sacramento, in- 
cluding a Mormon Minister, to officiate alter- 
nately. 

Domestic.—A Prohibitery Liquor law has been 
yassed by both Houses of the Legislature of Il- 
aoe. Joint resolutions have also been passed, 
instructing the Senators and requesting the Repre- 
sentatives of that State to oppose the formation 
of Slave States in Kansas and Nebraska Terri- 
tories. 

The Legislature of Indiana has also passed a 
Prohibitory law. 

Coneress.—The Senate, on the 7th, passed bills 
appropriating money for removing obstructions 
and deepening the channels of various rivers, to 
improve the harbor of Newark, N. J., and to con- 
tinue public works commenced in Maine. A 
bill was passed, on the 8th, to amend the act 
to carry into effect the reciprocity peer’ A 
number of private bills were considered and 
passed on the 9th. On the 10th, the original 
bill granting pensions and bounty lands to the 
Seneca Indians was amended by striking out all 
reference to pensions, and extending the benefits 
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of the bill to all Indians who have served in the 
} army of the United States in time of war. The 
bill was then passed. The bill to divide the State 
of Iltinois into two Judicial districts, was discussed 
and passed. On the 12th, bills were passed to 
| remit or refund the duties on goods destroyed by 
|the great fires in New York and San Francisco, 
to establish a Circuit Court of the United States for 
California, and to fix the salaries of the District 
Judges of the United States. 

{ On the 13th, the amendments by the House of 
the bill granting the right of way fora subterranean 
telegraph line between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, were concurred in, and the bill passed. 
Several other bills were passed, making appro- 
priations to continue the public buildings in Oregon 
and Minnesota, for the construction of military 
roads in those territories, and of a territorial road 
| in Nebraska, and to provide accommodations for 
| United States Courts in Maryland and the Post 
Office in Baltimore. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 7th, the 
bill for the payment of certain creditors of the late 
Republic of Texas, was passed, after reducing the 
amount appropriated to $6,550,000 ; the act not to 
take effect until the Legislature of Texas shall 
pass a law withdrawing all claims against the 
United States, arising from Indian depredations 
|or otherwise. On the 8th, a number of bills re- 

ported by the Judiciary Committee were consid- 
ered and passed. On the 9th, the bill to remodel! 
| the Diplomatic and Consular system was passed, 
and one authorizing the construction of seven 
steam sloops of war was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. On the 
10th, the bill appropriating $60,000 for building 
or purchasiog four additional revenue cutters was 
taken up and passed. On the 12th, a resolution 
was adopted that, for the residue of the session, 
debates in Committee of the Whole should be con- 
| fined to the question under consideration, except 
| at such evening session as a majority should order 
for general debate. The joint resolution from the 
| Senate, authorizing the President to confer on 
Gen. Scott the Brevet title of Lieutenant General, 
was passed. 

On the 13th, a bill was passed providing for 
more efficient discipline in the Navy, and one for 
establishing a retired list of Naval officers, com- 
posed of such as are incapable of an efficient per- 
| formance of their duties; a board of Naval officers, 
|} to be summoned by the President, deciding who 
shall be placed on the said list. 

Pennsy_vania Leoistature.—No business of 
general interest was transacted in the Senate o: 
the 7th or 8th. The bill supplementary to the act 
for the protection of mechanics and laborers 
passed finally on the 9th. Onthe 10th a veto was 
received from the Governor, of a bill to legalize 
the election of a Justice of the Peace, held at an 
illegal time, in Shrewsbury, York county. The 
bill providing for the security of passengers on 
railroads passed on the 12th. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 7th and 
8th, the bill to prevent the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on the Sabbath, was discussed and amend- 
ed. It was again taken up on the 6th, and after 
a protracted debate, was recommitted to the Se- 
lect Committee for the purpose of amendment 
The bill to extend the jurisdiction of the Courts of 
Common Pleas over cases of divorce passed finally 
on the 10th. 
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